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Akt. IV. Templi Carmina. Songs of the Temple, or Bridge- 
water Collection qf Sacred Music. Seventh edition, improv- 
ed and enlarged. Boston, 1819. 

At a time when music is beginning to claim a respecta- 
ble rank amongst the sciences taught in our country, it is 
gratifying to observe that the cultivation of psalmody is not 
altogether neglected. Until very lately, the musical compo- 
sitions, introduced into our worshipping assemblies, were 
such, as are altogether beneath criticism ; and the prevail- 
ing style of performance was quite deficient in solemnity, 
dignity, and decency. Among the cultivators of this musical 
trash, it is difficult to say which had been the most illiterate, 
the composers or the itinerant instructors. Equally deficient 
as they were in science, judgment, and taste, their misguid- 
ed efforts had been but too successful in perpetuating a cor- 
respondent deficiency in others. 

In the midst of this declension of taste, however, a few in- 
dividuals, by the most unwearied and persevering exertions, 
succeeded in effecting a partial, though local reformation. A 
few congregations, in some of the most populous towns and 
villages of New England, were rescued from the prevail- 
in.- degeneracy, the style of music which they adopted was 
comparatively excellent, the number of congregations where 
improvement was desired, was gradually increasing, illite- 
rate instructors were giving place to those that were mere 
scientific and skilful ; and nothing, at length, seemed want- 
ing to effect a general and entire reformation, but an exten- 
sive circulation of chaste and classical tunes, sufficiently sim- 
ple to be adapted to the wants of choirs and of worshipping 
assemblies. Several laudable attempts, that have been made 
from time to time, to supply this deficiency, have been attend- 
ed with partial success ; and amongst these are justly to be 
reckoned the * Templi Carmina.' 

But the labour and the difficulties, to which the faithful 
compiler of church music necessarily subjects himself, are 
seldom duly appreciated. Though furnished with ample 
materials, it is by no means sufficient for him to sit down 
and form a mere index, or list of pieces for publication. Nor 
is a bare speculative knowledge of the rudiments of compo- 
sition sufficient to insure his success. For, among the end- 
less variety of psalm and hymn tunes that have obtained ex- 
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tensive circulation, few only have any claims to merit ; and 
but a small portion of the compositions, even of distinguished 
masters, will be found sufficiently well adapted to the ordina- 
ry wants of the religious community. Some of these were 
designed for a congregation that would sing merely the air 
in octaves arid unisons to each other, with an accompanying 
organ ; others for a regular choir without accompaniment. 
Some, again, were designed for a single voice with an ac- 
companying instrument ; and others, for a congregation, 
choir, and instrument united. Some were adapted to the 
wants of such as are refined in taste and skilful in perform- 
ance ; while others were designed for the unlearned, and the 
unskilful. The oldest psalm tunes, too, such as Old Hun- 
dred, Landaff, Wells, &c. having been originally composed 
without harmony, it was left for subsequent masters, illite- 
rate, as well as learned, to arrange them in two, three, four, 
or more accompanying parts, as best suited their whim or 
convenience ; and consequently so varied, and so multiplied 
are the different copies of these pieces, that scarcely any two 
editions of them will be found to agree ; and what is strH 
more unfortunate, the worst harmonies are every where the 
most numerous. Besides this, most of the psalm and hymn 
tunes published under the names of Steffani, Handel, Bou- 
noncini, Arne, Haydn, Mozart, &c. were not originally de- 
signed as such by their composers, but have since been extract- 
ed by hands, not always the most skilful, from such of their 
larger pieces, as oratorios, concertos, symphonies, masques, 
operas, &c. ; and hence, though well enough in their proper 
place, they are often too light and secular in their char- 
acter ; or too injudiciously arranged to answer the impor- 
tant purposes of sacred song. 

He, then, who would form a judicious compilation front 
such materials as these, should be furnished with a cultivated 
and discriminating taste for psalmody, a thorough knowledge 
of practical music, and an intimate acquaintance with the 
leading principles of musical composition. A want of these 
qualifications, however, has been frequently manifested by 
Europeans as well as Americans ; and, if the editors of the 
work before us have proved themselves in any degree deficient, 
a consideration of the difficulty of the task, and the want of 
sufficient patronage, should undoubtedly entitle them to no 
small share of public indulgence. Had these editors made 
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less pretensions, had their book been designed as a mere re- 
pository of the best of such pieces as are already in circula- 
tion, had they not presented us with unqualified recommenda- 
dations from two of the most respectable musical societies 
among us, we should have spared ourselves the labour of giv- 
ing their book an attentive examination, and our readers the 
perusal of these remarks. 

But though a mere collection of popular pieces may be 
considered, in some respects, an inoffensive, and even a con- 
venient thing ; it is stilt doubtful whether a book that makes 
such highj)retensions to correctness, may not, by offending the 
taste of the amateur and the man of science, and by imper- 
fectly accommodating itself to the wants of choirs and wor- 
shipping assemblies, do something towards retarding, instead 
of facilitating the cultivation of church music. At a time 
like the present, when the public attention is inclining to- 
wards this object, and when the principles of musical criti- 
cism are beginning to be better understood ; certainly, the most 
obvious and prominent defects in composition will be more 
severely and extensively felt, than formerly ; and more inju- 
rious in their operation on the public taste. 

Such are the reasons that induce us to offer to the consid- 
eration of our readers the following remarks ; and if the 
editors and publishers in question are sincerely desirous of 
rendering their work « as perfect in all respects as possible j' 
we trust that they will not be unwilling to receive them as 
friendly hints of improvement for a future edition. 

The pieces which compose this volume, may very conven- 
iently be divided into six classes. 

1. Old tunes, with harmony that is decidedly incorrect. 

2. Old tunes, partially correct. 

3. More modern pieces, with one or two parts added to 

the score. 

4. Pieces, newly arranged or extracted from larger com- 

positions. 

5. Pieces, not before published in this country. 

6. Pieces, that merit unqualified commendation. 

The intelligent musician will readily recognize such tunes 
as St. Martin's, Plymouth, Dalston, New Fiftieth, Amster- 
dam, Easter Hymn, Old Ten Commandments, Little Marl- 
borough, Bethesda, Cheshunt, &c. as belonging to the first 
class. 
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As the editors do not pretend that pieces of this descrip- 
tion are harmonized on modern principles of correctness, it 
may he unnecessary, perhaps, to point out the false relations, 
false progressions, forbidden successions, &.c. that perpetually 
occur : nor will we at present persist in saying, that they 
were under particular obligations to present these pieces to 
us in a different form ; since, notwithstanding their numerous 
defects, they have become our familiar acquaintances : but 
we fear that their style of remark in relation to them is cal- 
culated rather to mislead, than correct, or improve the public 
taste. Their language is as follows. 

' Plain common chords were exclusively used in ancient church 
music, and applied, without regard to connexion, to six of the 
seven different notes of the scale ; and it is doubtful if it has gain- 
ed much by the modern doctrine of relation. Palastiiui, in Ins fa- 
mous ' Stabat Mater,' as well as other celebrated authors, used per- 
fect chords of the same kind diatonically, and every note in the scale 
except the 7th, as a fundamental base. And Dr. Burney,from whom 
most of this account is derived, says, " the modulation was so 
qualified by the disposition of the parts, that though it looked unsci- 
entific and licentious on paper, its effects, of which no idea can be 
acquired by keyed instruments, were admirable.'' He faither 
says, that " this disregard of relation is doubtless the true secret 
of ancient church music ; and the principal cause of its effects so 
widely different from that of modern compositions: an effect com- 
pounded of solemnity, wildness, and melancholy." ' 

It should be distinctly understood, however, that the com- 
positions to which the doctor here alludes, are of a species 
entirely different from any thing that appears in the ' Templi 
Carmina.' They were produced indeed by men of distin- 
guished eminence in science and taste, for the times in which 
they lived ; but, though excellent compositions of the kind, 
they have long since fallen into disuse, and have ceased to be 
models for imitation. These old masters too had their own 
peculiar rules, to which they rigidly adhered ; and though a 
want of relation for ;S a distinguishing trait in their compo- 
sitions, this want could have been atoned for only by the ex- 
istence of peculiar excellencies to which it gave rise : and it 
is wholly owing to these excellencies that we are still able to 
listen to their music with so much satisfaction.* But the. com- 

* So for is Dr. B. from countenancing a want of relation in modern mu- 
sic, that he compares it to a want of grammatical connexion in language. 
Ne.w Series. No. 3. 6 
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positions that we have now under consideration, are not cor- 
rectly harmonized on any principles, ancient or modern. At 
the time this harmony was written, it was justly to be consid- 
ered illiterate and tasteless ; and of course can now scarce- 
ly be tolerated, except for the sake of convenience. 

The second class of compositions consists of such pieces 
as Funeral Thought, Durham, St. Ann's, Wells, Green's 100th, 
Aylesbury, Cumberland, Rutland, Colchester, York, Win- 
chester, Dover, Quercy, Condolence, Handel's Anthem, Ban- 
gor, Mear, Bath, &c. 

Since most of these are now so much changed in their ap- 
pearance, as to prevent us from feeling the partiality inci- 
dent to acquaintance, we do not see why so many consid- 
erable defects are still permitted to remain. Why should 
not these pieces have been presented to us, either with their 
accustomed defects, or entirely without them. If they are 
to be given to us in a new form, we certainly wish to see 
them correct on some uniform principles, either ancient or 
modern. 

There is also a considerable difference between a sacred 
and a secular style of harmony. Many things that are prop- 
er in the latter are wholly inadmissible in the former : nor 
do we wish to see, in sacred music, even those modern re- 
finements, that are indispensable in dramatic composition. 
But we fear, that, on a close examination of this class of pie- 
ces, their refinements will sometimes be found mixed With 
passages in the ancient as well as modern church style ; and 
then, too, with some of the most palpable violations of all 
rule. But as this heterogeneous mixture of style, from the 
multiplicity of opposite principles it embraces, almost bids 
defiance to criticism, we shall confine our particular remarks 
to a few individual pieces. 

1. Funeral Thought, p. 11. As this piece is otherwise in 
the modern church style, we see no reason why the first half- 
cadence in the third line of the alto should have so widely 
deviated from it. 

8. Durham, p. 12. This tune begins with an unmeaning 
succession of unisons, in the tenor and base ; the 3&3d is omit- 
ted in the first half-cadence ; the second line is in the mod- 
ern church style ; the third line contains a mixture of style ; 
and the fourth a dominant, that carries, at the same time, a 
major and a minor third, forming the crude dissonance of the 
chromatic semi-tone, 
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3. St. Ann's, p. 14. The first line contains, in the alto, a 
modulation to A major, which can scarcely find a parallel 
even among modern dramatic licenses. 

4. Green's 100th, p. 102. The second measure of the sec- 
ond line contains a diatonic succession of octaves between 
the alto and air ; and in the next measure there is a similar 
succession of 5ths between the tenor and alto. Nothing can 
compensate for the want of relation that is felt in this tune. 

5. Aylesbury, p. 144. At the third line, the alto proceeds 
in G major, while the other parts form an ancient half-ca- 
dence in A minor. The chord | occurs too frequently, and 
with too little ceremony. 

6. Dover, p. 1 32. The first note in the second measure of 
the alto should have been F ; and the last note of the second 
line Ei The third line contains two instances of consecutive 
5ths ; and, at the close, the alto crosses the air without the 
least necessity or advantage. 

7. Rutland, p. 133. At the end of the first and second 
lines arid at the close, the alto crosses the air ; and at the end 
of the fourth line, it continues in D major, while the other 
parts modulate to A major. The last note but one in the first 
tenor staff should have been A. 

8. Quercy, p. 101. This piece contains consecutive octaves 
and 5ths, by the opposite motion (a license which should be 
seldom used in modern music) and in the second line between 
the tenor and air, a long and disagreeable succession of 4ths. 

P. Condolence, p. 176. Besides several smaller faults, this 
tune contains five instances of consecutive 5ths between the 
alto and tenor. 

10. Handel's Anthem, p. 245. A natural should have been 
prefixed to the first note in the tenth measure of the second 
treble. The last cadence in the first strain is preceded by an 
unparalleled succession of 7ths between the air and base. 
This, without doubt, was originally a typographical error ; 
and it ought to have been corrected. If in the first of these 
two chords the treble had taken the 8ve instead of the 7th, tho 
passage would then have been in the true style of Handel. 
A similar remark might be made respecting the third base 
note and fifth treble note of the following strain. The for- 
mer should, unquestionably, have been B, and the latter F. 

With regard to such errors as the foregoing, there can be 
but one opinion j and were we disposed to swell the list, we 
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could mention innumerable instances of a disregard of rela- 
tion ; the omission of essential intervals 3 the improper de- 
scent of the leading note to the dominant ; and an undue par- 
tiality for the 6th instead of the 5th in the subdominant har- 
mony : but as our limits will permit us to notice only some 
of the most prominent defects, the foregoing roust suffice. 

The tunes which compose this class are pretty numerous ; 
and we cannot but hone, that in a future edition they will be 
entirely renovated, or reduced at once to their former stand- 
ing. We will not pretend to say how the editors obtained 
these copies ; but wo wish them to present us with better 
ones. 

Among the pieces that compose the third class, we shall 
confine ourselves to such as Locke, Dunstan, Blendon, Nant- 
wich, Kingston, Halifax, Pelham, Rushton, Hotham, Re- 
deeming-Love, Turin, Deptford, Helmsley, Welsh, Italian 
Hymn, Bramham, Dorset. Sussex, &c. which are to be found 
in the Lock Hospital Collection, not long since republished 
in Boston from a late London edition. In that work they 
are arranged in three parts with a figured base for the organ, 
in a style highly distinguished for simplicity, chasteness, and 
delicacy ; and with few exceptions the most scrupulous re- 
gard has been paid to the modern rules of composition. For- 
bidden successions, false progressions, false relations, defec- 
tive modulation, and every thing like mixture or impurity 
of style, have been studiously avoided : and even the most 
excusable and inoffensive licenses have been used with a spar- 
ing hand. Many of these pieces, too, have been often re- 
printed and extensively circulated in several districts of our 
country, until they have at length become the most intimate 
of our musical acquaintances : And why may we not say, as 
<>ur editors have done respecting a part of the old tunes, that 
< having become familiar to 11s, more injury than benefit 
would probably result from any supposed alterations of them 
whatever?' But the Templi Carmina presents these pieces 
to us in a style altogether peculiar to itself, and, in our opin- 
ion, the particular unhappiness is, that the alterations they 
have now undergone are evidently and decidedly for the 
worse ; and if we might be allowed to judge from the forbid- 
den successions, disregard of relation, omission of appogia- 
tures, after-notes, pauses, &c, that frequently occur ; as well 
as from the fact that the score, previously rendered complete 
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from the finishing touches given by eminent European mas- 
ters, has been uniformly cumbered with additional harmony : 
we should not hesitate to say that these alterations are lite- 
rally to be taxed on the editors themselves. And we confess 
that it is difficult for us to see why the same reasons that pre- 
vented them from hazarding the necessary corrections of the 
old tunes, should not more especially have deterred them from 
apply ing the pencil of a novice to such pieces as, from their 
high state of finishing, had no need of correction. 

If it be said that the score in church music should always 
consist of as many as tour parts, our reply is, that there is a 
difference of opinion on this subject. It is a more general, 
and probably a more correct opinion, that the number of parts 
should vary according to circumstances. The more refined 
a melody is, the more we incline to limit our attention to it ; 
and of course the accompanying parts should be proportiona- 
lly fewer and more simple. This is one of those fundamen- 
tal principles of harmony, that should never be forgotten. 
>Ve are aware that some of these pieces have been arranged 
in four parts by respectable European masters, but instead of 
superadding to harmony that was previously complete, they 
have furnished a score entirely new ; and they have uniformly 
found it necessary to preserve, in the individual parts com- 
posing it, a much greater simplicity of melody than would 
otherwise have been required. Nor have they been less stu- 
dious in cultivating purity and chasteness of style, than were 
the compilers of the Lock Hospital Collection ; and if our 
editors had availed themselves of their labours, and laid their 
own pencil entirely aside, there would have been much less 
reason to complain. But if a Madan, a Lockhart, an Ar- 
nold, a Giardini, and even a Burney himself, have been wil- 
ling to risque their own compositions in three vocal parts, 
and especially if they have uniformly set such a base, to their 
music, as on modern principles would be inadmissible in a 
fuller score, an American editor, we think, might well have 
republished these pieces without furnishing any additional 
harmony of his own im ention. 

But to proceed with the fourth class of pieces. Parmn, 
Brattle Street, Italy, Interment, and Dirge, had their origin 
in secular music. 

Parma was an Italian song, a treble duet with base accom- 
paniment. If the alto in the * Templi Carmina' were omit- 
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ted, and the tenor given to the second treble, the arrangement 
would be similar to the original, and as we have formerly 
seen it. 

Brattle Street originated in an instrumental composition of 
Pleyel's. We have more usually seen it with several of the ori- 
ginal appogiatures that are here omitted. The last line but 
one is furnished, as it formerly has been, with a cadence that 
is truly barbarous. It should have been made similar to the 
first line. 

Italy had a similar origin with Parma. As a hymn tune it 
lias pretty uniformly appeared in three parts ; and if Sacchi- 
ni had thought an alto necessary, he could, doubtless, have 
furnished a better one. 

Interment and Dirge are indebted for their existence to 
Handel's celebrated < Dead March in Saul.' The latter is 
too dissonant for common use, and the former is now depriv- 
ed of one of its most interesting strains. 

Plympton, Sinai, and Aberdeen, in the original, were fine 
compositions. Plympton having first appeared as a short 
fugue in four parts, was afterwards reduced to three parts 
with plain harmony : and in this form it has been extensively 
and deservedly admired : and there seems little necessity for 
its now appearing in a third form. The two latter pieces 
have usually been reprinted without material alteration ; but 
they are now quite transformed, and despoiled of their pecu- 
liar excellencies. 

Music was originally a beautiful movement in the overture 
of Dr. Arne's Artaxerxes. If the alto be omitted, (and it 
may very well be spared,) the arrangement will then be as we 
have often seen it, and similar to the original. If the edi- 
tors, however, prefer four parts in score, they will find a 
much better copy than the one they have given us, in the 
' Hartford Collection,' or in ' Arnold and Callcott's Psalms,' 
from which it was taken. 

Messiah is an extract from Handel's well known solo, ' I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.' It has appeared in several 
different forms ; but till now we had thought it quite too 
delicate to furnish an ordinary score of four parts. 

A similar remark might be made respecting Stennet, which 
was originally extracted from Pergolesi's « Stabat Mater.' 

Veni Creator and Palmyra made their first appearance as 
extracts, in Arnold and Callcott's Collection. The present 
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arrangement would be more excusable if the last measure of 
the former had been deprived of its consecutive 5ths, and the 
second measure of the latter of its crude dissonance. 

The remainder of this class appears less exceptionable, 
though Lorn, page 115, furnishes us with two instances of a 
chromatic license, that we are not yet able to relish in 
psalmody. 

The fifth class presents us with a considerable variety of 
style. It sometimes happens that a worthless composition, 
when once before the public, will acquire such a popularity 
as to render it difficult for a compiler to reject it ; and policy, 
perhaps, may dictate that it should be suffered somewhat to 
outlive its popularity. But with regard to new music the 
case is quite different. No person is excusable, on any prin- 
ciples, for introducing as new acquaintances, such pieces as 
are not really deserving of patronage. Our country is al- 
ready deluged with musical trash ; and it is the duty of eve- 
ry editor and compiler to contribute his exertions towards 
diminishing the quantity. 

But while the work before us furnishes considerable new 
matter that is valuable : we are compelled to say that there 
is a larger quantity that is more or less indifferent ; and not 
a little that is positively insignificant. Our readers will 
probably agree with us in thinking that such tunes as Pem- 
broke, Clifton, Tisbury, Antworth, China, Lucerne, Hop- 
kins, Carmarthen, Allerton, Lothian, Prescot, Despondence, 
Courtney, &c. are unworthy of republication. 

Most of the compositions also of W. Arnold, J. Arnold, 
and of Husband, Walker, Leach, Peck, Chappie, Dalraer, 
and Dixon appear rather insipid to us. Some glimmerings 
of genius are here and there discoverable in their composi- 
tions, but not in general sufficient to rescue them from undis- 
turbed oblivion. Nor can we yet relish all the pieces that 
appear under the names of A. Williams, T. Williams, Smith, 
Taylor, Milgrove, and Costellow, however much we admire 
some of them. A favourite author will sometimes be found 
to write insignificantly, and it is only the best of his pieces 
that should be inserted in a collection for general use. 

But we hasten to speak of a sixth class where we are 
able to bestow commendation. Collingham, Babylon, Yar- 
mouth, St, Phillip's, Munich, Dundee, Newton, Dort, Hart- 
ford, Stade, Armley, Westoury, Kirkland, Fairfield, St. 
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Bridge's, Bath Abbey, Channouth, Walsal, Feversham, and 
a few others may be considered as possessing superior ex- 
cellence. 

Gregorys 'Hosanna' is composed in very fine style. The 
duet was originally designed lor children to sing in response, 
and the chorus tor the choir and congregation to unite with 
them; and hence, what might otherwise appear objectionable 
repetitions, will not fail to excite a good degree of interest, espe- 
cially when an organist furnishes us with the original accom- 
paniment. Kent's Anthem < Blessed be thou,' is truly excellent. 
< The Heavens are telling* is of classic celebrity ; though too 
difficult for most singers, it will be found an excellent exercise 
for such as wish to perfect themselves in reading chromatic 
music ; and the amateur will find near the close of the piece 
a beautiful specimen of the enharmonic. Denmark, Herald- 
Angels, and Dying Christian, still continue in favour with 
the public ; and they appear in their usual dress. 

This class of compositions may be cheerfully recommend- 
ed to public patronage, and though at present they form an 
inconsiderable portion of a volume, which otherwise would 
not abound in well founded pretensions to science or taste, 
we sincerely hope that in a future edition they will be found 
more numerous. 

The rudiments of music, contained in the work before us, 
are incomplete in some respects, and redundant perhaps in 
others. There is something in relation to time and to in- 
tervals that might very conveniently be exchanged for a more 
complete system of solmization. But the style in which the 
rudiments are written is surprisingly illiterate. The follow- 
ing will be deemed a sufficient specimen. 

' Music is written on five parallel lines and their four interme- 
diate spaces; and are called a staff, making nine degrees, or places 
for the heads of the notes, and are counted upwards. 

' It has already been stated that the key, pitch, or tonic, may 
be elevated or depressed by flats and sharps to any of the twelve 
semitones of the scale. This may be done by flats or sharps 
placed at the beginning of the tune, on such lines or spaces as are 
necessary to bring the tones and semitones into their relative and 
proper order, required by the alteration intended.' 

And again, 

< And having thus found mi, the notes above are fa, sol, la, fa, 
sol, la, and then comes mi again — and below are la, sol, fa, la, sol, 
fa, and then comes mi again, as the foregoing examples will show.' 



